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(Continued from page 332.) 


“We hear it in our meetings from those 
oked up to as the greatest of ministers, that 
he Spirit does not cleanse the soul from sin ; 
at is not its office. It enlightens but does 
pt purify or cleanse. It is tho blood of 
brist does that.’ 
“Tt is probable that reference to the apostle 
hn’s declaration is had to prove the above 
sertion, bat when we examine that declara- 
bn we must see it proves nothing of the 
nd. For he says, ‘If we walk in the light 
he (God) is in the light, we have fellowship 
e with another, and the blood of Jesus 
arist, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.’ 
ow it is clear that the cleansing here allud- 
to is the remission of past sins by the 
ood, by the death or sacrifice of Christ on 
e cross, and does not mean the burning up 
ud destroying of the corrupt nature in us, 
hich cleansing from sin, in its more strict 
nse, implies, for the cleansing spoken of in 
e text is to be experienced only upon con- 
tion of our first walking in the light as God 
in the light, which is but another way of 
ying that if we cease to sin, walk right- 
usly, walk in newness of life, we shall have 
solution from the penalty of our past sins, 
all have forgiveness through and by the 
ood, or sacrifice of Christ. Indeed, itis but 
other way of saying that if we have sub- 
itted to the power of the Spirit of Christ, 
d been cleansed thereby, then we have re- 
ission of all past sins through the sacrifice 
Christ, and not tillthen. That sacrifice can 
of no avail to any one unless he submit to 
alk in the light. Hence the expression in 
r text, ‘Jf ye walk in the light,’ &c. 
ir * * * 


“Instead of the Spirit not cleansing, as we 
ar asserted, the founders of the Society held 
at of the light or Spirit comes all that con- 

utes the practical Christian, from the first 
wwn of reformation, which is a sight of sin, 
that of complete cleansing or sanctification. 
is all the work of the Spirit. And yet 
ese are the people who tell us they are re- 
Ving ancient Quakerism ; while at the same 

@, aS We sec, aS every One must see who 
ads and understands, they reject the funda- 
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the corner stone of their fabric,’ as declared 


by William Penn. 


“The leaders in this new movement some- 
times hold what they call ‘consecration meet- 


ings’ (a term unknown as describing a re- 


ligious meeting, either in the days of the 
apostles or our early Friends), and they in- 
form us that if we will just go and consecrate 


our families to the Lord, then they are sure 


to be the Lord’s—sure to be saved without 


any peradventure! And it would seem from 
their instructions that any one is qualified to 
perform this important service, at any time, 
and that it is not necessary for the family, or 
any member of it, to be present! 

‘“‘T would suggest that these leaders had 
better save their travelling expenses, as well 
as much time, ranning over the country to 
hold revival meetings, because any one hav- 
ing common sense can see that if their form 
of vocal consecration will work effectually to 
the saving of a family, or any member of it, 
when absent, so undoubtedly it would for a 
whole community, or even for the world at 
large! So, then, if they believe in their own 
teachings, let them, instead of going into New 
York and New England Yearly Meetings to 
labor with the people there, save time and 
money, and by their own firesides consecrate 
them all to the service of the Lord! 

‘Some of this class have publicly asserted 
that a prayer of faith is sure to be answered ; 
that is, the thing prayed for will certainly be 
granted ; and then in the meeting where that 
was uttered was a prayer offered that not one 
of that large congregation should be lost. 
Now suppose the congregation should believe 
the first assertion, and then believe the prayer 
that was offered was one of faith, rightly au- 
thorized, which, of course, it was claimed to 
be, the consequence would be, they would rest 
secure—they were sure to be saved; not one 
need give himself any concern about that 
matter! I suppose the apostle Paul lived as 


near the Lord Jesus as any of the class of 


which I am speaking. He said: ‘ Thrice I 


besought the Lord’ that it (the messenger of 


Satan to buffet him) ‘might depart from’ him; 
but the Lord did not grant that request, but 
told him his grace was sufficient for him. 

* * * * 


“ But further, as touching prayer, it is quite 
obvious that the views of a number of the 
most prominent of the leaders are, that the 
mere utterance of words of prayer is that 
which is called for and acceptable with the 
Lord. Circumstanees which I have given 
above go to prove it, and it is corroborated 
by various others, One is that ‘the Lord 
can’t hear unless words are spoken!’ A very 
prominent minister would have the Friends 
have their children learn poetical effusions, 
embracing prayers or thanksgivings to God, 


and repeat them at stated times as religious 


service! What better in principle is this than 


Friends came, and bore testimony against to 
the world? 

‘Some of these leaders sometimes in their 
meetings relate circumstances of individuals 
they had come across, whom they are pleased 
to call ‘very hard and unfeeling.” And why? 
Because that no entreaties, though from a 
tender companion or a minister of the gospel, 
could induce them to get down on their knees 
and pray! This, of course, was for a warn- 
ing to all others to comply when called on to 
pray, upon pain of being stigmatized as ‘very 
hard,’ The persons they alluded to might have 
been hard for aught I know, but their refus- 
ing to go down on their knees at their bidding 
could be no evidence of it whatever. No true 
Friend would ever do it, unless the invitation 
should coincide with the movings of the Holy 
Spirit on his own mind, which is not likely 
often to occur. In the history of the Society 
for two hundred years, so far as I am ac- 
quainted, no instance can be found of a Friend 
trying to induce any person to offer vocal sup- 
plication to God, at any given time; but many 
instances are recorded where Friends have 
been asked to engage in prayer, and they 
have replied they could not pray just.at any 


time, or at, all. dinegchan here) ; , 
of our prominent ministers woth! Sxq: eher- 


Th 


" 


One 


self for not having“ offered prayer in meeting, - 


for the workers in a certain értérprise, for 
she had intended to do it, but forgot it! In 
another instance we were instructed that we 
should ‘offer vocal prayer at least twice in 
the day.’ Why not six times, if we are going 
to fix the time beforehand, and how often ? 
“A minister said in meeting that she shi- 
vered at the thought of any one engaging in 
ministerial service before there had been vocal 
supplication offered! The matter was all 
arranged in her mind how it should be; it 
was not for the Head of the church to direct 
which should come first, preaching or prayer, 
or whether either should be: heard at all in 
the meeting, as was once held by the Society ; 
prayer must come first if anything be said. 
Another minister, in meeting, thanked God 
that when any man asked us to pray for him 
it was our privilege and duty to do it? * * * 
“ Another departure from the ancient faith 
of the Society is in regard to the Lord’s Sup- 
per. We are told that when Christ said, 
‘Except ye eat the flesh and drink the blood 
of the Son of Man ye have no life in you,’ He 
meant that our souls must partake by faith 
of that very literal outward flesh and blood 
in order to have life. It seems to be of no 
avail to tell them that when the Jews would 
be understanding Christ as these Friends do, 
that he was proposing to give his literal out- 
ward flesh to be eaten, that Christ imme- 
diately explained, ‘It is the Spirit that quick- 
eneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.’ Neither 
does it seem to be of any use to tell them that 
we partake by faith of the benefits of Christ’s 


the prayer-book service in vogue in England |sufferings and death on the cross; that ‘He 


al principle of the Society, ‘ which is as|centuries ago, out of which formality our first|is the propitiation for our sins, and not for 
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ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world,’ and that these benefits comprise the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which He thereby 
purchased unto us, and also remission for past 
sins upon condition of faith in him—in his 
light or Spirit, and walking in obedience to 
that light—no, no, they will have it that the 
soul must feed upon that literal outward flesh, 
and if we do not accept this gross dogma we 
are charged with denying the atonement. Of 
course they can not explain how the soul can 
feed on outward flesh by faith or any other 
means. ¥ * 9 if ‘' 

“ Some of them have declared that Barclay’s 
Apology was no authority for the Society— 
‘it would do for a kind of book of reference, 
but nothing more.’ Others of the same class 
declare it unsound in doctrine; while, if I am 
not misinformed, it has been said by others 
of this class that it has made more infidels 
than any other book. In one of the general 
meetings two of the most prominent ministers 
and leaders of the party were sitting side by 
side. One of them uttered the expression 
‘Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism is dam- 
nable heresy,’ to which the other gave his 
assent by the nod of his head. Some of their 
leaders declare that ‘ We have no cross to 
bear, Christ bears that for us; and that Penn’s 
No Cross No Crown, is not fit for children or 
young people to read; it makes religion and 
the road to heaven too gloomy a path.’ ” 

* * * * 


(To be concluded.) 


From the “ Philadelphia Ledger ” 
The Sanitary Condition of Philadelphia. 

Dr. William Pepper, Medical Director of 
the Centennial Exhibition, has issued the fol- 
lowing circular with regard to the sanitary 
condition of Philadelphia. 

Owing to the very large number of persons 
who contemplate a visit to Philadelphia dur- 
ing the coming summer, it seems important 
that the utmost publicity should be given to 
all facts bearing on the sanitary condition of 
the city. - 

The following statistics, which have been 
obtained from the most authentic sources ac- 
cessible, represent the mortality in some of 
the chief cities of the world during the past 
four or five years: 


No. Average Average Aver’e 

of popula- total death 

Years tion. mortality. rate 

per 1000. 

Vienna, 5 648,560 20,424 31.42 
New York, 5 994,458 29601 29.93 
Berlin, © 4 950,000 28,420 29.91 
London, 5 3,284,488 76,741 23.33 
Paris, 4. 1,851,792. 42,724 23.06 
Philadelphia, 5 744,831 16,573 22.27 


While thus showing an average rate of 
mortality more favorable than that found in 
any other city containing over 500,000 in- 
habitants, Philadelphia has recently (1874) 
attained a degree of healthfulness almost un- 
paralleled, viz: with a population at that time 
of 775,000, the number of deaths was but 
14,966, giving a death rate of only 19.3 per 
thousand. ‘These very favorable results are 
largely due to the abundant and cheap water- 
supply, and to the opportunities given, even 
to the poorest citizens, for the enjoyment of 
pure country air in the great Fairmount Park, 
which contains 2991 acres The extent to 
which this is valued by the citizens may be 
inferred from the fact that,-during the year 
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1875, the park was visited by over eleven 
million persons. 

The most powerful influence of all, how- 
ever, is the absence of that overcrowding of 
the population, which is the most fruitful 
source of sickness and death in many quar- 
ters of nearly all other large cities. This 
will be more clearly comprehended when it 
is remembered that the 817,488 inhabitants 
of Philadelphia are spread over an area of 
129} square miles, which are traversed by 
more than one thousand miles of streets and 
roads ; and that the city contains, in addition 
to other kinds of buildings, 143,000 dwelling 
houses occupied by families—a number ex- 
ceeding by over 40,000 that of any other city 
in America. 

The climate of Philadelphia is also, on the 
whole, a favorable one, although presenting 
many of the peculiarities common to inland 
localities. The mean annual temperature of 
the last ten years is 53.73 deg. Fahrenheit ; 
the average annual rain-fall is about forty five 
inches. 

The circular then gives the mean tempera- 
ture in Philadelphia of each month for the 
past ten years, and goes on to say: 


endeavoring, at the same time, to fix y¢ 
mind in peace and silence ; quitting all y« 
own reasonings, and not willingly think 
on anything, how good and how profits 
soever it may appear to be. And should a 
vain imaginations present themselves, y 
should gently turn from them; and thus fai 
fully and patiently wait to feel the Div 
presence. 

If, while you are thus engaged, someth 
of inward stillness, or a degree of the soft 
ing influence of the Divine Spirit is mercift 
granted you, you should prize these manif 
tations of the presence of God in your sc 
and be carefully and reverently attent 
thereto; being cautious, however, not to 
deavor to inerease them by your activity ; 
by so doing, you will draw the mind off fr 
that state of holy stillness, and humble wat 
fulness, which you should be solicitous 
much as possible to maintain ; by fanning 
flame, there is a danger of extinguishing 
and thus depriving the soul of that nouri 
ment which was intended for it. 

A lively sense of the presence of God, v 
extricate us speedily from numberless men 
wanderings, remove us far from external 


It is thus seen that only during the months |jects, and bring us nigh unto him, who is 0 


of June, July and August does the mean tem- 
perature rise to a high point. During this 
period there are very rarely any prevailing 
epidemic diseases; and the chief mortality 
occurs among children, especially among the 
poorer classes. 

The health of Philadelphia at present is 
unusually good. Timely efforts have been 
made to secure an abundant water supply to 
meet the great increase in the demand which 
must be expected this summer as compared 
with previous years. Constant watchfulness 
will be exercised by the authorities to main- 
tain cleanliness, and to avoid or remove every 
possible cause of disease. 

Within the Exhibition grounds a rigid san- 
itary inspection will be maintained, under the 
control of the Bureau of Medical Service; and 
thus a guarantee vill be afforded that no 
cause’of infection or disease will be allowed 
to occur through neglect of this important 
duty. The object of the circular has been to 
call attention to the unusual sanitary advan- 
tages of Philadelphia and to the preparations 
which have been made to ensure the highest 
possible degree of healthfulness during the 
Exhibition season. It is proposed to issue, 
at certain intervals, other circulars, announce- 
ing in an official and accurate manner, the 
sanitary condition’ of the city, so that entire 
security may be felt by all who desire to visit 
the Centennial International Exhibition. 


For “The Friend.” 
Method of Attaining to True Prayer. 
(Concluded from page 330.) 

“The sort of prayer to which we have al- 
luded (in the preceding number) is that of 
inward silence; wherein the soul abstracted 
from all outward things, in holy stillness, 
humble reverence, and lively faith, waits 
patiently to feel the divine presence, and to 
receive the precious influence of the Holy 
Spirit. And when you retire for this purpose, 
which should be your frequent practice, you 
should consider yourselves as being placed in 
the presence of God, looking with a single 
eye to him, resigning yourself entirely into 
his hands, to receive from him whatsoever he 
may be pleased to dispense to you; calmly 


to be found in our inmost centre; which is 

temple wherein he dwelleth.—1 Co. iii. 

And when we are thus fully turned inwe 
and warmly penetrated with a sense of 
presence, we should, in stillness and repc¢ 
with reverence, confidence, and love, su 
the blessed food, of which we have tasted, 
sink deep into our soul. * m - 

Those who have not learned to read, are 
on that account, excluded from prayer; 
the great Teacher who teacheth all ae 
Jesus Christ himself.—John xiv. 26. Th 
should learn this fundamental rule, that, 
kingdom of God is within them; Luke x 
21, and that it is there only it must be soug 

‘The kingdom of God is within you,’ sé 
our blessed Redeemer. Abandon, therefc 
the cares and pleasures of this world, ¢ 
turn to the Lord with all your heart, < 
your soul shall find rest.—Matt. xi. 28, 
If you withdraw your-attention from ¢ 
ward things, and keep it fixed on the inter 
teacher, endeavoring to obey him in wha 
ever he may require of you, you will s 
perceive the coming of the kingdom of G 
Matt. vi. 10, for the kingdom of God is t 
‘peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,’ Rom. 
17, which cannot be received by sensual 
worldly men. : 

It is for want of inward retirement 
prayer, that our lives are so imperfect, 
that we are neither penetrated nor war 
with the Divine light of truth, Christ 
light.—John i. 9. We should, therefore, b 
the daily practice of it, and there are non 
much occupied, as not to be able to finda 
moments of inward retirement to God. 
less we practice silent prayer, the less de 
we have for it; for our minds being set u 
outward things, we contract at last sue 
habit, that it is very hard to turn them 
ward. 

The Lord is in his holy temple, let all 
earth keep silence befure Him.—Hab. ii 
The silence of all our earthly thoughts’ 
desires is absolutely indispensable, if we we 
hear the secret voice of the Divine Instrue 
Hearing is a sense formed to receive sou 
and is rather passive than active, admitt 
but not communicating sensation ; and if 


j 
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ould hear, we must lend the ear for that pur- 
se: 80, Christ the Hternal Word, Rev. xix. 
, without whose divine inspeaking the soul 
dead, dark, barren, when he would speak 
ithin us, requires the most silent attention 
his all quickening and efficacious voice. 
We should forget ourselves, and all self- 
terest, and be attentive to the voice of God. 
itward silence is very requisite for the cul- 
vation and improvement of the inward ; and, 
deed, it is impossible we should become in- 
rnal, without the love and practice of out- 
ard silence and retirement. And unques- 
mably our being internally engaged with 
9d, is wholly incompatible with being busied 
d employed in the numerous trifles that 
rround us. 

When through inadvertancy or unfaithful- 
ss we become dissipated, or as it were un- 
ntered, it is of immediate importance to 
rm again gently and peacefully inward ; and 
us we may learn to preserve the spirit and 


For “The Friend.” 

In a work entitled a “Collection of Testi- 
monies of several Ministers of the Gospel 
amongst the people called Quakers,” printed 
in London, 1760, is contained the following 
testimony from the Quarterly Meeting of Bir- 
mingham, Eng., concerning John Hands: 

“Our dear deceased Friend, John Hands, 
was born at Warwick, the 15th of 12th mo. 
1656. His parents, who were of the Church 
of England, were honest and zealous people, 
and had this their son, as well as the rest of 
their children, educated after the most strict 
manner thereof; but by a paper of his own 
hand it appears, that even whilst he was very 
young, he was dissatisfied with that way of 
worship, not finding thereby the wants of his 
soul satisfied, which thirsted after something 
more substantial than externals could admin- 
ister to it; and that nothing short of the bread 
of life, would relieve and satisfy him. Yet 
though he was secretly convinced, and had 


ction of prayer throughout the day: for if|this satisfaction given him} that such of the 


e prayer of inward silence were wholly con- 
ed to any appointed half-hour, or hour, we 
ould reap but little fruit. 
It is of the greatest importance for the soul 
go to prayer with confidence; and such a 
ire and disinterested love, as seeks nothing 
ym God, but the ability to please him and 
do his will; for a servant who only propor- 
ns his diligence to his hope of reward, 
nders himself unworthy of all reward. Go, 
en, to prayer, not that ye may enjoy spirit- 
I delights, but that ye may be full or empty 
st as it pleaseth God.” 


people called Quakers, who were faithful to the 
manifestation of the Spirit of God in their own 
hearts were the people of the Lord, he did not 
for many years after join in society with 
them. But about the beginning of the year 
1677, he being at the congregation he assem- 
bled with, in their public place of worship, 
and attempting to join them in singing psalms, 
the Lord smote him for the same ; and then and 
there, under great sorrow for his former un- 
faithfulness, he came to a resolution through 
the Lord’s assistance, never more to join with 
them in their worship. “So the Lord,” says he (in 
the paper above mentioned) “brought me out 


The Three Drivers.—The owner of a stage-|from amongst them by his Divine power.” From 


ach, wishing to employ a driver, three per- 
ns applied for the place. The proprietor 
it their trustworthiness to the test in a some- 
hat novel way. He asked them how near 
ey could venture to drive along a danger- 
8 precipice. The first one answered that 
could pass within one or two yards. The 
cond one declared he could go along with 
e outside wheels just on the very edge with- 
t falling over. ‘The third one, thinking he 
uld stand but a poor chance among men so 


which time he became a zealous and constant 
frequenter of Friends’ meetings, was a good 
example in strictly keeping to the time ap- 
pointed, and watching diligently against dull- 
ness, and an unconcerned spirit therein. In 
the same year he joined in Society with 
Friends, be received a gift in the ministry, in 
which he faithfully labored. He visited meet- 
ings in this and several adjacent counties, 
his ministry being not in the enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 


onderfully skilled in their business, took up|Spirit, and also holding fast the form of sound 


s hat to leave. But the gentleman, on see- 
¢ this, requested him to wait a moment, and 
ve his reply also to the question. The poor 
acbman answered, ‘“‘ Why, sir, I would not 
} anywhere near the precipice, but would 
ive along on the other side of the road, as 
r away from the danger as I could get.” 
You are the very man | want,” was the un- 
pected response. “I want a man who is 
raid of danger, and will shun it.” 

That is the right course, precisely, my 
ung friends, in regard to all kinds of dan- 
rs. Keep away from them as far as you 
esibly can. Avoid allbad company. Never 
e bad or silly words. Do not let your mind 
vell on sinful or impure thoughts. Com- 
it noevildeed. Neglect no duty. Be afraid 
all wrong ways as you would be afraid to 
uch fire; for if you have anything to do 
ith them, they will leave a sad mark upon 
yu. Please learn the first verse of the first 
salm ; ‘‘ Blessed is the man that walketh 
yt in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stand- 
h in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
at of the scornful.” It is by trifling with 
n that so many fall into shame and ruin. 
emember the stage-drivers.—Lutheran 8S. 8. 
erald. 


words. He was not often very large in testi- 
mony, but powerful and affecting; and his 
conversation adorned the doctrine of God our 
Saviour ; for which he was generally esteemed 
amongst Friends, and of a good report amongst 
all soris of people. * * When very weak 
in body, he signified he was not afraid to die, 
the sting of death being taken away. Weakuess, 
and the decays of nature through age, came 
gradually upon him, until the 28th of 10th 
mo. 1739, he departed this life in great peace 
with God, we doubt not, and in the love and 
unity ot his friends, near 83, a minister about 
62 years.” 

The earnest desire of the sender of this is 
for the tribulated remnant of this people, that 
they may not throw away the shield of faith, 
in this time of declension; but look only to 
Him who first formed and gathered this peo- 
ple; that he would turn his holy hand upon 
us, take away all our defilements, separate 
the dross, so that the pure gold may be mani- 
fest; so that “holiness to the Lord,” as for- 
merly, may be our ensign, and we a people 
formed by the Divine hand to “show forth his 
praise.” It must be so before he will deign 


aged, seek to live as waymarks for the flock : 
not cumbered with the cares, or seeking the 
riches of this world. May our youth, instead 
of seeking to spend their time in vanity and 
conformity to the world, seek to be crucified 
thereto, glorying in the cross, so that they 
may become the temples of the Most High, 
that the Lord may dwell amongst us; then he 
will be as “on our right hand, that we shall 
not be moved.” 8. C. 
Orleans Co., N. Y. 


For “The Friend.” 
Thrift, 

This is the title of a recent work by Samuel 
Smiles, already favorably known as an author, 
by his treatises on ‘‘ Character,” “ Self-help,” 
&e. In his treatment of the subject, he says 
that a large portion of the misery of the 
working classes of England is due to improvi- 
dent and expensive habits—especially that of 
drinking intoxicating liquors; and he places 
the practice of self-denial as the foundation 
of any substantial improvement. In illustra- 
tion of these principles, the following passages 
are extracted from his book. 

“When the author visited Renfrewshire a 
few years ago, the colliers were earning from 
ten to fourteen shillings a day. According 
to the common saying, they were ‘making 
money like a minting-machine.” To take an 
instance, a father and three sons were earning 
sixty pounds a month—or equal to a united 
income of more than seven hundred pounds a 
year. The father was a sober, steady, ‘ eident’ 
man. While the high wages lasted, he was 
the first to enter the pit in the morning, and 
the last to leave it at night. He only lost five 
days in one year (1873—4)—the loss, being 
occasioned by fast-days and holidays. Be- 
lieving that the period of high wages could 
not last long, he and his sons worked as hard 
as they could. They saved a good deal of 
money, and bought several houses; besides 
educating themselves to occupy higher posi- 
tions. 

‘‘TIn the same neighborhood, another collier, 
with four sons, was earning money at about 
the same rate per man ; that is, about seventy- 
five pounds a month, or nine hundred pounds 
ayear. This family bought five houses with- 
in a year, and saved a considerable sum be- 
sides. The last information we had respect- 
ing them was that the father had become a 
contractor—that he employed about sixty 
colliers and ‘reddsmen,’ and was allowed so 
much for every ton of coals brought to bank. 
The sons were looking after their father’s in- 
terests. They were all sober, diligent, sensi- 
ble men; and took a great deal of interest in 
the education and improvement of the people 
in their neighborhood. 

“ At the same time that these two families 
of colliers were doing so well, it was very dif- 
ferent with the majority of their fellow-work- 
men. These only worked about three days 
in every week, Some spent their earnings at 
the public-house ; others took a whisky ‘ploy’ 
at the sea-side. For that purpose they hired 
all the gigs, droskies, cabs, or ‘machines,’ 
about a fortnight beforehand. The results 
were seen, as the successive Monday morn- 
ings came round. The magistrate sat in the 
neighboring town, where a number of men 
and women, with black eyes and broken 
heads, were brought before him for judgment. 


to dwell amongst us, to make the ‘place of| Before the time of high wages, the court-house 


his feet glorious.” May the aged and middle 


business was got through in an hour: some- 
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times there was no business at all. But when 
the wages were doubled, the magistrate could 
scarcely get through the business in a day. 
It seemed as if high wages meant more idle- 
ness, more whisky, and more broken heads 
and faces.” 

‘The intense selfishness, thriftlessness, and 
folly of [some of the] highly paid operatives 
are scarcely credible. Exceptions are fre- 
quently taken to calling the working-classes 
‘the lower orders;’ but ‘the lower orders’ 


to spend money on personal indulgences such 
as drink, which do the parent no good, and 
the mother and the children, through the he- 
reditary bad example, an irreparable amount 
of mischief. The father takes sick, is thrown 
out of work, and his children are at once de- 
prived of the means of subsistence.” 

In accounting for the waste and extrava- 
gance shown by the working-classes, Samuel 
Smiles suggests that it may be one of the re- 
maining incidents of slavery; and, in connec- 
tion with this idea, gives some information as 
to the former condition of that institution in 
Great Britain. He says: 

“Slavery long existed among ourselves. It 
existed when Cesar landed. It existed in 
Saxon times, when the household work was 
done by slaves. The Saxons were notorious 
slave-dealers, and the Irish were their best 
customers. The principal mart was at Bristol, 
from whence the Saxous exported large num- 
bers of slaves into Ireland, so that, according 
to Irish historians, there was scarcely a house 
in Ireland witbout a British slave in it. 

“When the Normans took possession of 
England, they continued slavery. They made 
slaves of the Saxons themselves, whom they 
decreed villains and bondsmen. Domesday- 
book shows that the toll of the market at 
Lewes in Sussex was a penny for a cow, and 
fourpence for a slave—not a serf (adscriptus 
glebe), but an unconditional bondsman. From 
that time slavery continued in various forms. 
It is recorded of ‘the good old times’ that it 
was not till the reign of Henry IV. (1399- 
1413) that villains, farmers, and mechanics 
were permitted by law to put their children 


to school; and long after that, they dared not |jected ; and those who stand faithful therein, 


educate a son for the church without a license 
from the lord. The kings of England, in their 
contests with the feudal aristocracy, gradually 
relaxed the slave-laws. They granted char- 
ters founding royal burghs; and when the 
slaves fled into them, and were able to con- 
ceal themselves for a year and a day, they 
then became freemen of the burgh, and were 
declared by law to be free. 

‘The Jast serfs in England were emanci- 
pated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; but 
the last serfs in Scotland were not emanci- 
pated until the reign of George IIL., at the 
end of last century. Before then, the colliers 
and salters belonged to the soil. They were 
bought and sold with it. 


cles and sinews in working order. 


They bad no power|pure and living sense of the holy, innocent 
to determine what their wages should be.|life of Truth. There is great probability, that 
Like the slaves in the Southern States of|in proportion as people grow up in this state, 
America, they merely accepted such susten-|into influence, rule and authority, in any So- 
ance as was sufficient to maintain their mus-|ciety, however refined their principles and 
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which many colliers and coal-bearers and 
salters still continue in a state of bondage 
from not having complied with the provisions, 
or from having become subject to the penal- 
ties of that act,’ &. The new act then pro- 
ceeds to declare them free from servitude. 
The slaves formerly earned only enough to 
keep them, and laid by nothing whatever for 
the future. Hence we say that the improvi- 
dence of the colliers, as of the iron-workers, 
is but a survival of the system of slavery in 
our political constitution.” 


his leadings. 
I have seen it in the light of Christ, that 
there be not a diligent’ waiting for, and givi 
up to, the leadings of Divine light and lif 
the kingdom of anti-Christ will gain grou 
for a season, even among the once visited an 
called of the Lord.. The church will lose he 
beauty, strength, and authority, for a whil 
even until greater and due attention, integ 
rity and holiness, shall prevail. By little an 
little, her members will mix and unite wit 
the world, and worldly spirit, till her brig 
ness fade away, her discerning depart fro 
her, and a night of darkness overtake an 
come upon her.” | 


For “The Friend.” 
Seen in the Light of Christ. 


The following from the Journal of Job 
Scott, that seer in heavenly mysteries, may 
well caution and restrain on the one hand, 
those in the present day who are for remov- 
ing the ancient landmarks, and like the San- 
ballats’ and Tobiah’s of old are disposed to 
hinder the work, to mock, and to reproach ; 
as well as on the other to animate and encour- 
age those who, with sighs and cries, with 
tears and supplications unto the Lord, are 
endeavoring to stay the desolating scourge, to 
build again the broken-down walls, notwith- 
standing “the strength of the bearers of bur- 
dens is decayed, and there is much rubbish,” 
and earnestly to seek the welfare of the chil- 
dren of this people: 

“If there is not a diligent waiting at wis- 
dom’s gate, and in the valley of humiliation, 
in the true faith and patience of the saints, 
the sense of divine things is gradually lessened 
and lost; and instead thereof, a kind of wise 
reasoning takes place, wherein the divine life, 
and its blessed testimony, are stifled and re- 


Mound Builders. | 
L. H. Morgan, at the recent session of th 
Academy of Sciences, in Washington, pre 
sented a paper on the mystery of the Moun 
Builders, that was received with much favoi 
His views are thus given by the Tribune cor 
respondent : r 
‘“‘ Professor Morgan thinks that the Moun: 
Builders were probably Village Indians frot 
New Mexico. Their arts, as shown by thei 
implements, their copper tools, their textil 
and fictile fabrics, were in advance of the In 
dian tribes found east of the Mississippi. _ 
“We find in Yucatan and Chiapas th 
highest type of Village Indian life. It de 
clines as we advance northward to Mexie: 
and New Mexico. It was best adapted to 
warm climate. The attempt to transplan 
this mode of life from the Rio Grande, or th 
San Juan, first to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
northward to the Ohio, must have been 
doubtful experiment from the start. Neve 
theless the structures left by the Moun 
Builders indicate such an attempt; thei 
earthworks may be regarded as the dwellin 
sites of Village Indians. It is certain that 
a sensible use for these embankments can b 
discovered, the mystery about them will b 
dispelled. The theory that they were bui 
for religious purposes is exceedingly impr 
bable; the magnitude of the work, conside 
ing their grade in civilization, indicates th 
these Indians were laboring for themselve 
not for their gods. If a tribe of Village I 
dians, with their acquired habits of livin 
emigrated to the Valley of the Ohio, the 
would find it impossible to construct ado 
houses. Some modification of the plan an 
character of the houses would be necessa 
because of the different climate. They mig 
have used stone, but they did not; no sto 
houses had been built by the Mexican tri 
They might have made a house of inferi 


are censured and condemned. ‘Ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so 
do ye,’ will ever be applicable to all in the 
same state, in every age and in every society. 
‘Which of the prophets have not your fathers 
persecuted? And which of them now, who 
stand their ground in Truth’s testimony, will 
not be persecuted in some mode or other? 
He that is born after the flesh, will persecute 
him that is born after the Spirit. Hence the 
truth and propriety of this declaration: ‘If 
ye will live godly in Christ Jesus, ye must 
suffer persecution.” * * It will hold good 
in all cases, where the love of the world, ease, 
honor, or creaturely activity, suppresses the 


profession, they will become opposers of Christ 


framed houses of the Minnetous. 


espectfully submitted, is what they did. 


S an octagonal inclosure 900 fect square, 
an Opening at each angle and in the 
tre of each side. The embankments are 
eet thick at the base, 10 or 11 feet high, 
over 30 feet level on their summits. 
se, then, were the sites of their houses. 
ire are six of these embankments, each 
feet long, and one 900 feet. On the in- 
, before each opening, there is a mound. 
he openings were gateways defended by 
sades, the whole structure became a for- 
8s. We have now to suppose that the 
dings were of timber, on the summits of 
embankments, and uniform with the latter 
slope. The walls of the buildings were 
ed with earth, and probably rose ten or 
Ive feet above the embankments, thus 
xing a continuous sloping rampart 20 feet 
bh. This form of house would harmonize 
h the prevailing architecture of the Village 
ians; but a knowledge of the actual shape 
the houses, or of their interior arrange- 
1ts, is not necessary to the hypothesis. 
> Mandan Indians surround their houses 
h a wall of split timber, coated with earth. 
nay be pointed out that such structures on 
edge of embankments could not be suc- 
sfully assailed from without, either by In- 
nm weapons or by fire.” 
rof. Morgan exhibited a ground plan for 
b buildings, showing how they might have 
n readily constructed, and would perhaps 
tain from two to three hundred families, 
the communal plan, and serving the pur- 
es of their former mode of life. In fact 
mode of life necessarily determined the 
m of architecture. We need not discuss 
uses or contents of the inclosure formed 
the embankments. It is not at all impro- 
le that it was the village garden, or.at all 
nts received some tillage. But this mode 
ife was after all not adapted to the climate, 
il these emigrants eventually succumbed in 
struggle for existence. There is evidence 
the better adaptation for such a life in 
emer climates, from the fact of the longer 
tinuance of the Village Indians in Mexico, 
| especially in Central America. 


4 Watchful Dog.—J. Palmer had a house 
, that was as serviceable in protecting his 
perty as any “detective” could possibly 

A laborer, who had been employed on 
farm long enough to gain the confidence 
his employer, was intrusted with the key 
the barn, and was frequently employed to 
ng sacks of flour to the house, for family 
. One night this man went and stole a 
k of corn. The dog, who was intimate 
th the thief, followed him very quietly so 
g as he pursued the path that led to his 
ster’s house ; but when he turned his course 
9 the road that took him to the village, the 
r caught hold of his leg, and would not let 


: : Lastly,/man was obliged to remain all night. 
y might have raised embankments of earth|dog held him fast, though he did not hurt|the act. 
built houses on the summits ; and this, it}him in the least. In this strange situation he 
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was found in the morning. Unable to give 


‘The elevated platform is a feature of the|any satisfactory account as to how he came 
be houses of New Mexico; it appears also|by the sack of corn, be threw himself on J. 
he Yucatan dwellings. Let us regard the|Palmer’s mercy, by making a full confession 
bank on the Sciota River as a pueblo. |of his dishonesty. 


Selected. 
“SET YOUR AFFECTION ON THINGS ABOVE.” 


Vain are all terrestrial pleasures, 
Mixed with dross the purest gold ; 
Seek we then for heavenly treasures, 
Treasures never growing old, 
Let our best affections centre 
On the things around the throne; 
There no thief can ever enter— 
Moth and rust are there unknown. 


Earthly joys no longer please us, 
Here would we renounce them all, 
Seek our only rest in Jesus, 
Him our Lord and Master call; 
Faith our languid spirits cheering, 
Points to brighter worlds above, 
Bids us look for his appearing, 
Bids us triumph in his love. 


Let our lights be always burning, 
And our loins be girded round, 

Waiting for our Lord’s returning, 
Longing for the joyful sound, 

Thus the christian’s life adorning, 
Never need we be afraid 

Should He come at night or morning 
Early dawn or evening shade. 


Selected. 
BETTER THAN GOLD. 


Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and title a thousand fold, 

Is a healthy body, a mind at ease, 

And simple pleasures that always please ; 
A-heart that can feel for a neighbor’s woe 
And share his joys with a genial glow, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 


Better than gold is a conscience clear, 
Though toiling for bread in a humble sphere ; 
Doubly blest with content and health, 
Untried by a load of cares or wealth. 

Lowly living and lofty thought 

Adorn and ennoble a poor man’s cot ; 

For man and morals, or nature’s plan, 

Are the genuine test of a gentleman. 


Better than gold is the sweet repose 

Of the sons of toil when their labors close ; 
Better than gold is a poor man’s sleep, 

And the balm that drops on his slumbers deep 
Bring sleeping draughts to the downy bed, 
Where luxury pillows his aching head ; 

His simpler opiate labor deems 

A shorter road to the land of dreams. 


Better than gold is a thinking mind 
That in the realm of books can find 

A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 
And live with the good and great of yore, 
The sage’s lore and the poet’s lay, 

The glories of empires past away ; 

The world’s great drama will thus enfold 
And yield a pleasure better than gold. 


Better than gold is a peaceful home, 

Where all the fireside charities come ; 

The shrine of love and the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble the home may be, 

Or tried by sorrow with heaven’s decree, 

The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
And centre there, are better than gold. 


Spend your time in nothing which you 


a stir: as much as to say, ‘‘ Where are you|know must be repented of. Spend it in noth- 
ng with my master’s corn?” The man|ing on which you might not pray for the 
n tried to go back again with the sack tolblessing of God. Spend it in nothing which 


barn; but the dog, as if conscious of his 
ign, would neither let him do that, nor yet 


you could not review with a quiet conscience 


on your dying-bed. 


Spend it in nothing|Peisley were visiting the churches), 
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acter upon the level ground, like the tim-| proceed on his journey. In this dilemma the|which you might not safely and properly be 
The|found doing if death should surprise you in 


~~ 


For “The Friend.” 


Samuel Neale. 
(Continued from page 334.) 


Samuel Neale, thus proceeds in his journal, 
--‘‘T continued in this state until 1 was my 
own master; when, intending to pay a visit 
in Munster, to form acquaintances and follow 
some business, | prepared for my journey, 
equipped like a young man of the world, had 
a livery servant, and set forward in good 
spirits. As I passed along, I called at Pad- 
dock, where Mary Peisley lived, to inquire 
after her health and that of the family: my 
uncle, Samuel Neale, accompanied me. We 
made some little stay there, and I found my- 
self delighted with their instructive conver- 
sation; it sunk into my mind beyond what 
was common; and when we left the place, I 
remarked how pleasing such company and 
conversation were, compared with what was 
generally to be met with.” 

If the young, and indeed all of us, were 
more inclined to seek to mingle with those 
whose conversation, and consistent and up- 
right walk through life, give evidence that 
they are endeavoring to follow their Divine 
Leader, we might be brought more frequently 
to inquire for ourselves into the way of holi- 
ness, as well as to be induced to seek for ability 
to enable us to follow them as they are striv- 
ing to follow Christ. It might be that we 
should be given not only to see but to feel, 
that those who have turned their backs upon 
the world, and are seeking to serve Him 


.|whom they love, are not following any cun- 


ningly devised fable; such can testify, that 
the gratifications of time are not to be com- 
pared with the richness and fulness, of those 
things which pertain to the kingdom of God. 

Far greater would be the satisfaction in 
looking back to time thus spent, than those 
hours which may have been passed in vain 
amusements, or idle conversation, with such 
as delight in the transitory pleasures of this 
world. 

Our journalist proceeds,—‘‘I pursued my 
journey to Limerick, where I stayed some 
days with my relation, John Taverner; here 
I fell into very dissipated company, old ac- 
quaintances that I had in Dublin. From 
thence I proceeded to Cork, and on the road 
felt my mind impressed with solid reflections, 
which I have since thought preparatory to 
what soon followed ; for I was conscious that 
my weakness and frailties were great, my 
time running swiftly away, and I was irreso- 
lute with respect to standing against temp- 
tation and the allurements of sin and sin- 
pleasing pleasures. In this disposition I 
reached Cork, and there mingled with my 
old acquaintances and got new ones. 

“JT remember being at play one evening, 
up late that night, and lying pretty long next 
morning, which was First-day, an acquaint- 
ance asked me to go to meeting, and at the 
same time informed me there would be stran- 
gers there, telling me who they were: I said I 
would, for at my worst state I generally at- 
tended meeting. So to meeting I went, and 
it was a memorable one to me; for in it my 
state was so opened to that highly favored 
instrument in the Lord’s hand, Catharine 
Payton (who with my beloved friend Mary 
that all I 
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had done seemed to have been unfolded to her 


in a wonderful manner. I wasas one smitten 
to the ground, dissolved in tears, and without 
spirit. This was a visitation from the Most 
High, beyond all others that I had as yet 
witnessed: I was so wrought upon by the 
power and Spirit of the holy Jesus, that like 
Saul, I was ready to ery out; ‘Lord, what 
wouldst thou have me to do?’ I was almost 
ashamed to be seen, being so bedewed with 
tears, and slunk away from the meeting to 
get into a private place. I joined company 
with a religious young man, and forsook 
my gay companions and associates, who be- 
held me with astonishment. The change 
was very rapid, and my doubts and fears re- 
specting myself were very great, so that I 
could not trust myself in my former company, 
lest my innumerable frailties should prove too 
powerful for all my good resolutions. So I 
abode still and quiet, and kept near these 
messengers of glad tidings to me. I went 
with them to Bandon and Kinsale; and the 
same powerful dispensation of divine virtue 
followed me, breaking in upon me, and ten- 
dering my spirit in a wonderful manner, in 
public meetings as well as in private opportu- 
nities ; which drew the attention and observa- 
tion of many. When I returned to Cork, I 
kept as private as I well could, and resolved 
to quit all my worldly pursuits, and follow 
the gentle leadings of that heavenly Light, 
which showed me the vanity of worldly glory, 
and that the pleasures of sin are but as for a 
moment.” 

Of what incalculable importance is it to the 
well being, and true advancement and growth 
of the regenerated soul, and of the sincere- 
hearted seeking ones, that they should seek 
for retirement, apart from the bustle and 
turmoil of the outside world. Away from 
the “ strife of tongues,” and the many voices 
which but seek to lull the conscience, and to 
draw aside from a true settlement upon the 
alone Foundation. It is in such times of 
quietness when the thoughts are turned in- 
ward, and the mind withdrawn from all that 
is of an outward nature, that the seeking soul 
is oft-times graciously visited by the Day- 
spring from on high, contriting and tendering 
the heart, and drawing it into that precious 
and invisible communion and union, with the 
Author of life, and peace. Such moments as 
these are not at our command, and it may 
truly be said, that “In quietness and confi- 
dence shall be your strength.” 

The journal resumes,—“ Our beloved friends 
intended for the province meeting at Lim- 
erick, and took Kilcommon meeting in their 
way, whither they went: I also went, and a 
considerable degree of concern grew in my 
mind, both by day and by night. Their com- 
pany was precious to me, their conduct and 
conversation strengthening to me; and the 
inward manifestations of heavenly goodness 
vouchsafed, were my crown and rejoicing. 
My eyes were measurably opened to behold 
my insignificancy, rebellion and backsliding. 
I saw the perverseness of my nature, and ‘that 
in me, as man, there dwelt no good thing. I 
thought I saw that if I missed the present 
opportunity of coming as out of Babylon, I 
was lost forever: I was come to the length 
of my chain, my measure was full, and if I 
did not embrace the present offer, ruin and 
destruction would be my portion. These 
sights of my condition stimulated me to exert 
myself in watchfulness and care, to pursue 
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with ardency the sense that opened in my|desert near to Parral, of immense size 


own mind, and to feel after the spring and 
virtue that I witnessed there, which far ex- 
ceeded every gratification that I knew before 
in this life. My hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness were great: I delighted much in 
reading and retirement; worldly things had 
no charms for me at this season, when the 
new creation began to dawn: although at 
times, I felt that the mount of Hsau was on 
fire, and the consuming thereof hard to bear, 
yet it was necessary, in order that 1 might 
witness a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein alone righteousness can dwell. 

“T went with these friends to many meet- 
ings, and still heavenly good attended me, 
which encouraged me to persevere and re- 
solve to be steadfast. I was very comfortable 
in this good company, and in that of valuable 
Friends where I came; but the time drew 
near when I must be separated from them; 
and though it was a very heavy trial upon 
me to leave those Friends, who, as instru 
ments, were exceedingly helpful and benefi- 
cial to me in my weak state, yet I concluded 
to return; and accordingly took my leave 
of my beloved fellow-travellers, and turned 
my face towards home, which was then in 
Dublin.” 


(To be continued.) 


Remarkable Aerolites.— The Philadelphia 
Press has a letter from Chihuahua, Mexico, 
which says: “ Mr. Muller, a prominent citizen 
and banker of this city, the proprietor of one 
of the largest and wealthiest estates in Chihua- 
hua, bas shipped to the Centennial an aerolite 
of about one ton weight. In 1855, Mr. Muller, 
then living on a large estate in the north- 


his men to dig into the old Aztec ruins in 
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which they revealed some quite curious and 
beautiful. ‘Casas Grande was a famous old 
village of the Aztecs, and one of the three im- 
portant towns which they built, and where 
they lived a long time in their gradual inva- 
sion of Mexico and their advance to the City 
of Mexico. In excavating the ruins of the 
largest buildings in the old village they found 
the walls plastered with a fine clay; smooth 
and well-colored, and in these ruins, after find- 
ing beautiful specimens of pottery, they met 
this mass of meteoric iron, wrapped in the 
remains of a heavy cloth, ten or fifteen fect 
deep. The impression of the cloth is still 
visible. It was probably bright when so care- 
fully clothed. It is fair to presume that the 
meteor, rushing through the heavens with a 
great noise, in an ignited state, emitting in- 
tense heat and dazzling light, was received by 
the ignorant superstitions of the natives as a 
divine agent or manifestation, and was, when 
their fears and amazement had sufficiently 
subsided, carefully placed in their temple, or 
they erected a temple on the spot where it 
fell, to contain it and preserve it for their 
worship. ‘This seems more probable from 
the fact that in the ruins, except this mete- 
oric iron and the earthenware, nothing was 
found but a turtle, skilfully and beautifully 
made of copper, believed to have been one of 
their deities. : 

“ There are several other remarkable aero- 
lites in Mexico, perhaps as many as five, within 
a range of sixty or seventy miles, b 
largest, and perhaps the largest known 
world, is in the State of Chihuahua, 


eastern part of Chihuahua, directed some of| the vile. 


ut the| words expressive of 
in the|the great Heavenly 
in the|the Divine will,—and a sense of depend 


weight, not less, it is supposed, than 
tons. ,Mr. Muller had a license from : 
Mexican Government to take either of t 
from the country to the Centennial. If 1 
large one could have been removed the pul 
spirit of Mr. Muller, and his desire to add 
the interest of the Centennial would have 
duced him to send it on.” 


For “The Frien 
_ Prayer and Silent Worship. 


Robert Barclay says: “Our worship ¢ 
sisteth not in words, so neither in silence, 
silence ; but in an holy dependence of — 
mind upon God: from which depende 
silence necessarily follows in the first pls 
until words can be brought forth which | 
from God’s Spirit. And God is not want 
to move in his children to bring forth wo 
of exhortation or prayer, when it is need! 
so that of the many gatherings and meeti 
of such as are convinced of the truth, ther 
scarce any in which God raiseth not up s¢ 
or other to minister to his brethren ; and th 
are few meetings that are altogether sil 
For where many are met together in this: 
life and name, it doth most naturally and: 
quently excite them to pray to and pri 
God, and stir up one another by mutual 
hortations and instructions ; yet we judg 
needful there be, in the first place, some ti 
of silence, during which every one may 
gathered inward to the word and gift 
grace, from which he that ministereth n 
receive strength to bring forth what he n 
istereth ; and that they that hear, may h: 
a sense to discern betwixt the precious : 
* %«* * Yea, and we doubt.1 
but assuredly know that the meeting maj 


search of specimens of their earthenware, of| good and refreshful, though from the sitt 


down to the rising up thereof there hath 
been a word outwardly spoken, and yet 
may have been known to abound in each ] 
ticular, and an inward growing up therein 
thereby ; yea, so as words might have b 
spoken acceptably, and from the life: 

there, being no absolute necessity laid uy 
any so to do, all might have chosen rat 
quietly and silently to possess and enjoy 
Lord in themselves.” * * * 

The doctrine of our religious Society 
this subject, as set forth by Robert Bare! 
is in strict accordance with the teaching 
the blessed Redeemer and his apostles. 
says, “If we hope for that we see not, t 
do we with patience wait for it. Likev 
the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities : for 
know not what we should pray for as 
ought ; but the Spirit itself maketh inter 
sion for us with groanings which cannot 
uttered. And He that searcheth the hea 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, 
cause He maketh intercession for the sa 
according to the will of God.” 

When our Lord condescended to instr 
his disciples in relation to the great privil 
and duty of prayer, he says: “ When ye p 
use not vain repetitions as the heathen 
for they think that they shall be heard 
their much speaking. Be ye not there 
like unto them, for your Father know 
what things ye have need of before ye 
him.” He then recommends a few sin 
rofound reverence 
ather—acquiescene 
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he Source of all good, for every thing we 
1, including even our daily bread. 

Il must remember the commands to pray 
ch abound in the Holy Scriptures, especi- 
in the teachings of our blessed Lord and 
apostles, but we must not therefore con- 
e, that we can enter upon this solemn 
ice with our own unaided strength, and 
never we please, call availingly upon the 
riscient One who inhabiteth eternity, and 
se name is Holy. True prayer is that 
which is the language of faith, and faith 
ot at the command of poor, weak, blind 
1g creatures, but is the gift of God to 
e who humbly yield up their hearts to 
| through obedience to the Spirit of bis 
Son, and take Christ’s yoke upon them. 
1 are made to love their Creator and Re- 
ner, above all things, and to hunger and 
st after a sense of His power and presence. 
these quickened souls who are brought 
entire harmony with the Divine will, 
desire nothing so much as that that may 
one in all things, it is possible in a certain 
e, to ‘‘pray without ceasing.” 

arclay says: “ We freely confess that 
er is both very profitable, and a neces- 
‘duty commanded, and fit to be practised 
nently by all Christians; but as we can 
othing without Christ, so neither can we 
- without the concurrence and assistance 
is Spirit. * * * Prayer is two-fold, in- 
dand outward. Inward prayer, is that 
et turning of the mind towards God, 
reby, being secretly touched and awak- 
| by the light of Christ in the conscience, 
so bowed down under the sense of its in- 
jes, unworthiness and misery, it looks up 
rod, and joining with the secret shinings 
he seed of God, it breathes towards him, 
is constantly breathing forth some secret 
res and aspirations towards him. It is 
his sense, that we are so frequently in 
pture commanded to pray continually, 
®, xvili. 1; 1 Thess. v. 17; Eph. vi. 18; 
e, xxi. 36; which cannot be understood 
utward prayer, because it were impossi- 
that men should be always upon their 
8, expressing words of prayer; and this 
id hinder them from the exercise of those 
8 no less positively commanded. Out- 
| prayer is, when as the spirit, being thus 
e exercise of inward retirement, and feel- 
he breathing of the Spirit of God to arise 
srfully in the soul, receives strength and 
ty by a superadded motion and influence 
ne Spirit to bring forth either audible 
3, groans or words; and that either in 
ic assemblies, or in private. As then in- 
i prayer is necessary at all times, so, so 
as the day of every man’s visitation 
th, he never wants some influence, less or 
, for the practice of it; because he no 
er retires his mind, and considers him- 
n God’s presence, bat he finds himself in 
ractice of it.” 

considering this very solemn and deeply 
esting subject, we should endeavor care- 
to shun mistakes on both the right hand 
the left. While the too common, crude 
ihallow notions in regard to prayer shoald 
voided, a care must also be exercised 
we do not smother any spark of Divine 
n the soul, “the motion of a hidden fire 
trembles in the breast,” which would lead 
nder the feeling of our great needs, to 
near reverently to Him who alone can 
ly them. 


nw 


The brief notice of Jabez in first Chronicles, }to pass down the wick and explode the lamp. 


seems as if it might have been introduced by 
the inspired writer to show the benefits of 
true genuine prayer. 1 Chron. iv. 10: “ And 
Jabez called on the God of Israel, saying, Oh 
that thou wouldst bless me indeed, and en- 
large my coast, and that thine hand might be 
with me, and that thou wouldst keep me from 
evil, that it may not grieve me! And God 
granted him that which he requested.” 
X. 

Secrets of the Inquisition.—The correspon- 
dent of the London Daily News describes the 
visits he has paid to the many small, dark, 
and damp dungeons of the Inquisition at 
Rome, which have lately been thrown open to 
the public. The correspondent says: 

The officer in charge led me down to where 
the men were digging in the vaults below; 
they had cleared a downward flight of steps, 
which was choked up with old rubbish, and 
had come to a series of dungeons under the 
vaults deeper still, and which immediately 
brought to my mind the prisons of the Doge 
under the canal of the Bridge of Sighs at 
Venice, only that here there was a surpass- 
ing horror. I saw embedded in old masonry, 
unsymmetrically arranged, five skeletons in 
various recesses, and the clearance had only 
just begun: the period of their insertion in 
this spot must have been more than a century 
and a half. From another vault, full of skulls 
and scattered human remains, there was a 
shaft about four feet square, ascending per- 
pendicularly to the first floor of the building, 
and ending ina passage off the hall of the 
chancery, where a trap-door lay between the 
tribunal and the way into a suit of rooms 
destined for one of the officials. The object of 
this shaft could admit of but one surmise. 
The ground of the vault was made up of de- 
cayed animal matter, a lump of which held 
imbedded in it a long silken lock of hair, as 
I found by personal examination, as it was 
shovelled up from below. But that is not 
all; there are two large subterranean lime- 
kilns, if I may so call them, shaped like a 
bee-hive in masonry, filled with layers of 
calcined bones, forming the substratum of 
two other chambers on the ground floor, in 
the immediate vicinity of the very mysteri- 
ous shaft above mentioned. 


Why and when Lamps Explode.—All explo- 
sions of coal-oil lamps are caused by the 
vapor that collects in the space above the 
oil. When fall of oil, of course, a lamp con- 
tains no gas; but immediately on lighting 
the lamp consumption of oil begins, soon 
leaving a space for gas, which commences to 
form as the lamp warms up, and after burn- 
ing a short time, sufficient gas will aceumu- 
late to form an explosion. The gas in a 
lamp will explode only when ignited. In 
this respect it is like gunpowder. Cheap or 
inferior oil is always the most dangerous. 

The flame is communicated to the gas in 
the following manner. The wick tube in all 
lamp burners is made larger than the wick 
which is to pass through it. It would not do 
to have the wick tightly in the burner; on 
the contrary it is essential that it move up 
and down with perfect ease. In this way it 
is unavoidable that space in the tube is left 
along the side of the wick sufficient for the 
flame from the burner to pass down into the 
lamp and explode the gas. 

Many things may occur to cause the flame 


The Scientific American says: 

1. A lamp may be standing on a table or 
mantel, and a slight puff of air from the open 
window, or sudden opening of a door, may 
cause an explosion. 

2. A lamp may be taken up quickly from a 
table or mantel and instantly explode. 

3. A lamp is taken into an entry where 
there is a strong draught, or out of doors, 
and an explosion ensues, 

4. A lighted lamp istaken upa flight of stairs, 
or is raised quickly to place it on the mantel, 
resulting in an explosion. In all these cases 
the mischief is done by the air movement— 
either by suddenly checking the draught or 
forcing air down the chimney against the 
flame. 

5. Blowing down the chimney to extinguish 
the light is a frequent cause of explosion. 

6. Lamp explosions have been caused by 
using a chimney broken off at the top, or one 
that has a piece broken out, whereby the 
draught is variable and the flame unsteady. 

7. Sometimes a thoughtless person puts a 
small sized wick in a large burner, thus leay- 
ing a considerable space along the edges of 
the wick. 

8. An old burner, with the air draughts 
clogged up, which by right should be thrown 
away, is sometimes continued in use, and the 
final result is an explosion. 


The India Rubber Tree—W. H. G. King- 
ton, in his book ‘“‘On the Banks of the Ama- 
zon,” gives the following account of the way 
the sap is extracted from the trees, and the 
process which it undergoes to convert it into 
rubber :— 

‘We found a number of Indians and a few 
blacks busily engaged in various ways; some 
in making gashes in the stems of trees, under 
each of which they placed a little clay cup or 
a shell, into which trickled the sap issuing 
from the wound. This sap we found was of 
the consistency of cream. And now we saw 
for the first time the india-rubber with which 
we had only before been acquainted when 
using it to rub out our pencil strokes when 
drawing at school. The trees which were 
thus treated had a bark and foliage not unlike 
that of the European ash, but the trunks were 
of great size, and shot up to an immense height 
before throwing off their branches. People 
with large bowls were going about from tree 
to tree, and emptying the contents of the little 
cups into them. From thence they were car- 
ried to their camp. Here we found large 
bowls full of the cream-like sap. The labor- 
ers were provided with a number of clay 
moulds of various shapes, though most of 
them were in the form of round _bottles. 
These moulds were dipped into the liquid, 
and then hung up to dry. As soon as one 
layer was dry the mould was again dipped 
in, and thus coat after coat was put on. 
Pedro told us it took several days before the 
coating was considered sufficiently thick. It 
was then hard and white. This operation 
being finished, it was passed several times 
through a thick black smoke which issued 
from the fires. We found that this smoke 
was produced by burning the nuts of the 
inaja and other palm trees, by which means 
the dark color and softness are obtained, 
The process is now completed; and the 
moulds being broken, the clay is emptied out 
and the§rubber is fit for sale.” 
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The French oyster plantations have proved entirely} An order has been issued by the Director Generé 
successful, each year’s produce showing a large increase | the International Exhibition limiting the receptio 
from the preceding one. goods iftended for exhibition to the 14th inst, Ex 
The bill suppressing the Fueros has been introduced | tions will be made only of articles for special disp] 
in the Spanish Senate. It provides that all Spaniards provided for by the Agricultural and Hortieult 
The criticisms of thoughtful and religiously shall be liable to military conscription and taxation | Departments, such as live stock, fruits, plants | 
minded readers, on the course of our Journal alike, with these exceptions: Persons in the Basque|vegetables. The total number of visitors who paid 
| y Pj d " h 1 | provinces, who supported King Alfonso during the late admission during the three weeks ending 5th mo. 2 
are always matter of inter est to those who | war, are exempted from conscription for ten years, and | was 374,029. In the six days ending 6th mo. 3d, 
have the charge of its columns. From a letter |those who suffered persecution for the Alfonsist cause |exhibition was visited by 222,870 persons, of wl 
received a few weeks since, we extract the ot Be: ie ore e pas term. | 155,491 eo for epee ee peters 
lowing remarks; desiring that they may be e Captain General of Cuba has been officially au- The production of pig iron in 1875 was 2,260, 
wide: ean é6 “consider YP ather thorized from Madrid to draw daily on the Spanish |tons, against 2,689,413 tons in 1874; 2,868,278 ton 
2 ais ; oat S Treasury for $50,000 gold. 1873, and 2,854,558 tons in 1872. The decrease for 
they are sufficiently fervent in spirit, and| Telegrams from Cuba say the insurrection in that|year was more than 15 per cent. 
fully performing the share of work assigned | island is increasing. An express train was run from New York-to 
to them by the Lord of the vineyard. 75 mae between Ganley a apiupley has ended, ee 2 last Nhe to ts a cage of fe re 
“ 0 im houcht that h and a preliminary treaty of peace has been made. or rapid transit. It reached San rancisco, a distd 
wll shia < ‘path 3 ; nee ede che bacele On the 30th ult. a fire broke out in Quebec, Canada, | of 3300 miles, on the 4th inst., having made the ru) 
, ba Pe ; Y |caused by children playing with matches. Before it|twenty minutes less than eighty-four hours, from oc 
zeal with the example of quiet endurance, was subdued a passage was burned through the centre|to ocean. The average Speed Se this great diste 
there is cause to fear that forced inactivity is |of the St. Louis suburbs, and seven hundred houses de-| was about 40 miles per hour, including all detentio 
leading to indifference in religious matters. step reds Loss apoat $300,000. | persons perished] The U. 8. shine and No rae of ee 
F Pea ate sti ea in the flames and many were injured. are not in accord in regard to the plans of retrei 
bitidesicncart ee wre ein : wedite :. ee The Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Aziz, has been de-| ment adopted by the latter. The Senate will not : 
’ 8 alway’ y) throned, and Mehemmed Murad Effendi, his nephew | sent that the salary of the President should be redi 
may be danger of lapsing into a lukewarm-|and heir presumptive, has been proclaimed Sultan. | from $50,000 to $25,000, or that the salaries of m 
ness, equally offensive in the Divine sight. | Abdul Aziz had become extremely unpopular with his] public officials should be so much curtailed as is 
I was glad to find from some articles lately |subjects on account of his extravagance and general] posed in the appropriation bill which has passed 
in ‘The Friend, that those who conduct it inefficiency as_a ruler. His Ministers, convinced of | House. 
$ or ‘bl Seithis' dautver!> Onesot the universal desire for a change, took the responsi-} ‘The foreign exports from Boston during the first 
are’ nol IBBeREIDIC ‘ anger. One Of|yiity of deposing the Sultan and placing him in con-| months of the year amounted to $16,621,227, whic 
these, an editorial, nm which the little expressed finement, at the same time calling the heir presumptive | $2,218,850 more than in the corresponding period 
interest in the business, &c., of our meetings |to the throne. This proceeding appears to have been | year. 
for discipline was alluded to, and another re- greeted in Constantinople and elsewhere with great joy.| The U.S. Senate has agreed to authorize the P 
lating a case of a companion of early life being The new cory is thisty-Gia, year’ ot eer pramiees a by, oo with the advice Ay consent eee eS 
ae economy and various much needed reforms. He is|to appoint a commission Of hve ersons to visi 
awakened to religious thoughtfulness, though supposed to be a man of intelligence and courage, and Siney Undivus for the purpose of negotiates witht 
it was by the instrumentality of a Presby- probably desires to do well, but his position is full of|a treaty or agreement for the cession to the Ur 
terian preacher, were especially noticeable. |difficulty. The profligacy and mismanagement of his|States of the right of said Indian tribes to the cou 
George Fox expected Friends, especially those predecessor has loaded Turkey with a vast debt, the known as the Black Hills, and take other measure 
who should be heads of families or occupy a interest of which it will be impossible to pay without |the preservation of peace with the natives. 
osition of influence in the church, to be co an increase of taxation which his subjects will scarcely | The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotat 
Pp : ; D “| submit to. on the 5th inst. New York.—American gold, 1 
workers in the Lord’s harvest. He appears| Servia refuses to recognize the new Sultan of Tarkey | U. 8. sixes, 1881, 1223; do. of 1867, 121$; U.S, 
searcely to have imagined that any one, him- jon the ground of his irregular accession to the throne, | per cents, 1881, 117}. No. 1 spring wheat, $1 
self alive in the Truth, could be excused from |and declines paying the tribute now due from Serviato|amber winter, $1.40 a $1.41; No. 2 Chicago sp 
Turkey. This was to be expected as Servia, together $1.18. Canada barley, $1.35; State, do., 90 cts. 
with the other Christian provinces of European Turkey, |36} a 463 cts. Jersey yellow corn, 61 cts.; sout 
are anxious for a pretext for throwing off the Turkish | yellow, 63 cts. ; southern white, 68 cts. Philadel 
yoke and becoming independent. ~—Cotton, 12 a 12} cts. Superfine flour, $4 a $ 
Immediately after his accession, Sultan Murad or-| extras $4.50 ; finer brands, $5 a $9. Penna. red w 
dered his deposed uncle to be treated with due con- $1.42 a $1.45; amber, $1.45 a $1.46; white, $1 
Seg ee and him Sa “i a palace on the|$1.50. Rye, 84 a 85 any Honig yan: 58 cts. | 
Pai 4 ; ais _, | Bosphorus for his residence. Murad has acce ted three |36 a 46 cts. New York cheese, 11 a 12 cts.; wes 
the family, or speak a word in Season tO SOMS | oF the propositions submitted to him, viz: The constite 103 a 11} cts. Lard, 11} a 113 cts. Sales of 
friend, neighbor, or straying sheep, that may |tion of a permanent Assembly of notables ; the abolition beef cattle at 6 a 6} cts. per lb. gross for extra ; 5} 
encourage a return to the fold. I hope those |of the Seraglio ; the reduction of the civil list to 400,000 |cts. for fair to good, and 4 a 5 cts. for common. 
who fill the columns of ‘The Friend’ will be dollars. He also consents to give $1,500,000 for the |sold at 3 a 6 ets. per Ib. gross. Receipts 10,000 | 
enabled to exercise a true discernment in this purposes of the State, and to relinquish the revenues | Hogs $9 a $10 per 100 lb, net. Receipts 5000 | 
tter: and I especially desire that in what from the private property of the crown. Baltimore.—Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.45; Mar; 
ma 2 Pp y in what-| 4 telegraphic dispatch from the Turkish Minister of |amber, $1.40 a $1.42; white, $1.20 a $1.35, Sou 
ever may be published, to nurture what is of | Foreign Affairs to the Turkish Minister at Washington, |corn, white and yellow, 57 cts. Oats, 37 a 42 ets. 
the ‘Father’s right hand planting,’ will be |announces the death by suicide of the deposed Sultan|75 a 80 cts. Cincinnati.—Family flour, $5 a & 
regarded as of more importance than to pall Abdel aie It is stated da en thie morning of the ble $1 hee wy 45 cts. Oats, 2 8 
. ” th inst., having locked himself in his apartment he e,73 cts. Lard, 122a13cts. Ohieago.—No. 2s 
down the unauthorized work of others. cone pu by opening the veins Pr his arms a hea $1.05; No. 3do., 93} cts. Raye corn, 44 
ir i ; > 5 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. aie of scissors which he had concealed on his Na, 2 A) Ea wee ina ass, : ie af Ps 
ForE1cNn.—The cotton spinners of Bolton, England,| The governments of Austria, Russia and France have| No. 2 corn, 42% cts. Oats, 31 a 31} ets. 
have decided to run their mills on short time on account instructed their representatives at Belgrade to counsel : 
of the depression of the trade, and some of them will be|the Servian Cabinet to exercise moderation. 
temporarily closed. ; UNITED Srates.—The Senate has passed the Ja- WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The number of paupers in London was recently 86,-|panese indemnity bill, which provides for returning to] The CommitTEE who have charge of this Insti 
808, of whom 36,915 were in work-houses, and 49,803 |the government of Japan the principal part of the| meet there on Fourth-day, the 2lst inst., at 9 A.2 
received outdoor relief. ; amount claimed and recovered by the United States in] The CommITTEE on ADMISSIONS meet the saw 
The exports of France to England in the first three | 1864 for an alleged insult to the United States flag. In/at 74 a. m., and that on [NsTRUCTION on the p 
months of the current year amounted to $50,000,000 ; |that year the representatives of Great Britain, France, | ing evening at 7 o'clock. 
those of Great Britain to France $18,000,000. Specie|Holland and the United States received from Japan| The VisitinG CoMMITTEER meet at the Sche 
is accumulating in the Banks of England, France and |sums ranging from $645,000 to $785,000 each, as in-|Seventh-day evening, the 17th inst. \ 
Germany to an extent never before known. The|demnity for pretended damages, sums wholly dispro-| For the accommodation of the Committee, cc 
amount now held by them is above one hundred and| portioned to the actual injury. The amount received |ances will be at the Street Road Station to me 
thirty million pounds sterling. by the United States was $785,000, though the actual |trains that leave Philadelphia 2.30 and 4.45 
Prelimin: k 5 a. 
reliminary work on the Channel tunnel to connect |cost was only $25,000, It is now proposed to return} on the 17th and 20th inst. : 
England and France has been commenced at Langatte, | the $760,000 unjustly demanded and received, Pnilada., 6th mo. 7th, 1876. 17 
France. Shafts have been sunk to a depth of forty| The public debt of the United States was reduced |. , 
metres. When these reach a depth of 100 metres below | $4,617,516 during the Fifth month. It now amounts i } 
the sea, a gallery will be made in the chalk. If this is | to $2,103,320, 143. FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAD 
successful, and nothing threatens the practicability of] The number of interments in Philadelphia last week | Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) I 
the project, the tunnel will be immediately commenced.|was 295, of whom 164 were adults and 131 minors.) Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. W 
The Municipal Council of Paris has appropriated|The mean temperature of the Fifth month, by the|/1n@ton, M. D. Th, 
money for reconstructing all the lightning conductors|Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 62.66 deg., the| Applications for the Admission of Patients 
ye ar where thunder storms are frequent and|highest during the month 91 deg., and the lowest 37. made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
estructive. 1 SS a 


exerting some active influence. And I trust 
there are few truly baptized members of the 
church, but have felt duties laid upon them, 
if not to speak in meetings for worship, at 
least to take an interest in discipline, hold 
occasional or stated religious opportunities in 
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